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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION , 

- - — — 

When  the  following  pages  were  first  sent  to  the  Press, 
the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  had  obtained  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  public  mind.  Occurrences  which,  in  any  other 
Country,  would  either  have  passed  unnoticed,  or  at  the 
utmost,  have  given  occasion  for  some  visits  of  congratula¬ 
tion  from  the  friends  of  the  patients,  have  here  become  a 
new  cause  of  dissention,  and  have  been  discussed  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  religious  and  political  animosity.  Igno¬ 
rance  and  credulity  on  the  one  side,  have  been  opposed  by 
sectarian  pride  and  intolerance  on  the  other ;  those  who 
uphold  the  supernatural  character  of  the  cures  of  Miss 
Lalor  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  have  been  ridiculed  as  Fanatics, 
or  reprobated  as  Impostors ;  while  those  whose  education 
disposes  them  to  view,  with  suspicion,  any  statement 
which  implies  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  in  attestation  of  a  peculiar  opinion,  have  been 
branded  as  Infidels. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  it  occurred  to  the 
writer,  that  it  might  not  be  without  its  use  to  state  as  briefly 
and  as  plainly  as  might  be,  a  well  established  principle  of 
the  animal  economy,  on  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
cures  alleged  to  be  miraculous,  might  be  accounted  for 
without  having  recourse  to  the  supposition  either  of  super¬ 
natural  agency,  or  of  imposture.. 
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In  making  this  “  attempt”  he  was  quite  aware  that  he 
was  performing  perhaps  a  useless,  but  certainly  a  thankless 
office.  To  those  who  took  no  interest  in  the  discussion 
the  reasoning  would  seem  tedious,  and  to  those  who  were 
heated  by  the  conflict  all  reasoning  must  be  vain ;  he  had 
lived  long  enough  also  to  know,  that  the  generality  of  per¬ 
sons  are  more  disposed  to  be  exasperated  at  the  discovery 
of  their  errors,  than  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  correct¬ 
ing  them.  He  was  not,  however,  without  hopes,  that  there 
were  still  a  few,  who,  while  their  reason  rejected  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  supernatural  power, 
were  yet  unwilling  to  attach  to  her  Ministers  the  revolting 
imputation  of  deliberate  falsehood  and  imposture.  To  such 
as  those  he  dedicates  this  little  Tract. 

It  formed  no  part  of  the  writer’s  plan  to  enter  into  con¬ 
troversy,  religious,  political,  or  medical.  But  as  the  Phy¬ 
siological  principle  which  he  maintained  has  been  disputed, 
and  the  facts  upon  which  it  rests  have  been  denied,  he  feels 
himself  bound,  by  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Public, 
to  furnish  such  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  as 
may  at  once  rescue  him  from  the  charge  of  “  ignorance” 
and  u  presumption,”  and  enable  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  enquiries,  to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions. 

Happily  the  labor  is  rendered  light,  perhaps  indeed  su¬ 
perfluous,  by  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  Dr.  Jacob, * 
but  the  field  is  extensive,  and  as  the  illustrations  which 
have  been  supplied  possess  no  inconsiderable  interest  in 
themselves,  and  bear  directly  upon  the  principle  which  has 
been  controverted,  the  writer  has  been  induced  to  subjoin 
them  to  the  present  Edition. 


#  See  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Imagination,  &c. 


A 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY, 

&c.  &c* 


Prodigia  eo  anno  multa  nunciata  sunt  quae  quo  magis  credebant, 

simplices  ac  religiosi  homines  eo  etiam  plura  nunciabantur. 

T.  Livius  Decad.  3  lib.  iv. 

THE  power  of  influencing,  by  human  means, 
the  fixed  laws  which  regulate  the  universe,  must 
ever  be  considered  as  the  most  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  Divine  favor  and  protection  towards 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  grounded  a  claim  to 
the  exclusive  veneration  of  mankind,  upon  its 
power  of  working  miracles.  In  the  latter  times, 
however,  this  power  has  rarely  been  exercised, 
and,  indeed,  but  faintly  asserted  ;#  whether  this 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  faith  of  the 
people,  which  renders  such  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  will  unnecessary,  or  whether  in  an  inqui¬ 
ring  age,  such  appeals  to  the  reason  of  mankind 
might  be  attended  with  danger,  I  do  not  pretend 


*  Nor  have  miracles  altogether  ceased  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Dr.  Doyle’s  first  Pastoral  Letter. 
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to  decide,  but  this  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the 
revival  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  of  a  claim  which  seemed  obsolete,  by  the  put¬ 
ting  forth  a  miracle  “in  the  midst  of  ourselves,” 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
excited  a  feeling  of  surprise,  not  unmixed  with 
regret,  among  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  a  Pastoral  Letter 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Leighlin 
and  Ferns,  “  announcing,  with  great  joy,  a  splen¬ 
did  miracle  which  the  Almighty  had  wrought 
even  in  our  own  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  our¬ 
selves,”  excited  a  considerable  sensation,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  predominant  feeling,  even 
among  the  well-informed  Roman  Catholics,  par¬ 
took  somewhat  of  disappointment,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  “  splendid  miracle”  resolved  itself 
into  this  simple  fact,  that  “  Miss  Lalor  was 
restored  to  the  perfect  use  of  her  speech,  of 
which,  for  six  years  and  five  months,  she  had 
been  totally  deprived.” 

The  Pastoral  Letter  of  Dr.  Doyle  was  soon  follow- 
ed  by  a  much  more  important  document,  a  Pastoral 
Letter  from  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Arch-bishop  of  Dublin,  announcing  the  mira¬ 
culous  cure  of  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Ranelagh, 
effected  “  by  the  supernatural  interference  of  the 
Divine  Power,  through  the  intercession  of  Prince 
Hohenloe.”  This  document  derives  its  character 
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of  importance  no  less  from  the  high  respectability 
of  the  reverend  person  #  who  bears  testimony  as 
to  its  truth,  than  from  the  apparent  authentication 
of  the  facts,  by  the  signatures  of  professional  men 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  character. 

The  disease  under  which  Mrs.  Stuart  laboured, 
and  which  was  the  subject  of  supernatural  treat¬ 
ment,  is  not  very  clearly  defined  \  according  to 
Dr.  Mills,  “  the  complaint  was  generally  of  an 
apoplectie  tendency t  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne, 
the  lady  “  was  described  as  being  an  ailing  person, 
having  laboured  under  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  various  nervous  affections  of  an 
anomalous  character,”  &c.  It  appears,  however, 
upon  all  hands,  that  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  Mrs. 
Stuart  was  a  great  sufferer,  and  that,  “  on  the 
4th  of  August,  that  lady  <c  assured  her  physicians 
that  she  was  without  complaint.”  “  Her  pulse, 
however,  was  120.” 

This,  although  a  brief,  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinion. 

The  subject  has  accordingly  been  discussed  with 
great  freedom,  both  in  private  societies,  and  in 
the  public  prints,  and  has  been  treated  (according 
to  the  religious,  or,  perhaps  more  frequently,  to 
the  political  views  of  the  parties,)  with  levity  or 


*  Dr.  Murray.  f  Testimonials,  No.  1. 


Do.  No.  2. 
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with  awe,  with  admiration  or  contempt — some 
clearly  perceiving  in  this  transaction  “  the  finger 
of  God”  * — a  proof  “  that  the  Almighty  God 
iiad  thus  visited  his  people,  reanimating  their 
faith,  and  reviving  their  hope  ;”t  they  think  c<  it 
is  meet  that  in  our  times  signs  and  wonders 
should,  in  some  degree,  revive,  because  error  has 
prevailed;”  and  that  it  is  just,  that  the  Lord 
should  arise  to  guide  his  own  cause”  t  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  see  nothing  in  the  matter  but 
that  mixture  of  delusion  and  imposture  ||  which 
conflicting  Sects  have  never  failed  to  discover  in 
the  Miracles  of  their  opponents.  A  third  descrip¬ 
tion  of  reasoners,  however,  scorning  all  reference 
to  “  natural  principles ,”  freely  admit  the  reality 
of  the  Miracles,  but  discover  in  them  not  “  the 
finger  of  God,”  but  of  tC  the  Devil,”  §  “  to  whom 
(it  seems)  the  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society  had 
given  a  most  serious  alarm  "  instead,  therefore, 
as  viewing  them  as,  in  any  measure,  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  they 
consider  them  as  decisive  evidence  that  the  Church 


*  Dr.  Murray’s  Pastoral  Letter,  f  Dr.  Doyle’s  ditto.  J  Idem. 
||  Warder  and  Evening  Mail  passim. 

§  Remarks  on  the  late  Miracles  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Doyle, 
printed  by  R.  M.  Tims. 

The  wiser  sort  pondered  and  doubted ;  folly, 
Determined  every  thing,  or  swallow’d  wholly 
The  close  and  cunning,  foolishest  of  all 
Fear’d  that  the  whole  was  diabolical. 

Chaucer's  Squires  Tale,  by  Hunt. 
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of  Rome  is  the  great  apostacy,  denominated  the 
Man  of  Sin,  or  Mystery  of  Iniquity.”  And  the 
pious  author  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Doyle,  assures 
his  reverend  correspondent,  “  that  he  has  great 
pleasure  in  the  Miracles,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidence 
that  the  Church  from  whence  they  proceed  is  the 
Mother  of  Harlots.”  To  me,  however,  it  appears 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  or  more 
unjust,  than  this  method  of  treating  the  subject, 
and  with  every  disposition  to  attribute  as  much 
honesty  of  intention,  and  as  much  real  piety,  to 
the  one  party  as  to  the  other,  I  cannot  help  sus¬ 
pecting,  that  those  who  deny  the  reality  of  the 
Cures,  and  those  who  attribute  them  to  superna¬ 
tural  interposition,  whether  of  the  good  or  of  the 
evil  principle,  are  equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

I  hope  my  Protestant  friends  will  not  take  it  amiss, 
that  I  should  state  my  belief,  which  1  do  in  perfect 
sincerity,  that  in  the  cases  of  Miss  Lai  or  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  there  was  neither  delusion  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  priest. 
That  the  Cures  were  effected  I  firmly  believe,  and 
that  they  were  wrought  (I  will  not  say  by  the 
intercession)  but  by  the  influence  of  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  must  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
reverend  persons,  and  of  their  friends,  when  I 
deny  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous  in  the 
transactions.  A  reference  to  some  of  the  first, 
the  most  simple,  and  the  best  established  prin- 

*  r 
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ciples  of  the  animal  economy,  will,  I  trust,  place 
this  matter  in  such  a  point  of  view,  as  will  remove 
all  obscurity  with  respect  to  the  present  cases, 
and  perhaps  prevent  a  recurrence  to  such  ques¬ 
tionable  proofs  of  divine  interposition  in  future  ; 

> 

nor  can  I  think  this  a  light  matter,  for,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  great  importance  of  separating  in 
philosophy  “  things  natural  from  those  which 
belong  to  religion.”  *  It  is  obvious  that  civil 
liberty  can  scarcely  be  secure,  so  long  as  the  mul¬ 
titude  are  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  there 
are  persons  who  are  taken  into  the  councils  of  the 
Almighty,  and  who  are 

- - “  Chosen  from  above 

u  To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth.” 

Shakspeare. 

But  to  return  to  the  medical  view  of  the  subject, 
with  which  alone  I  am  concerned. 

Much  of  the  error  that  prevails  upon  the  subject 
of  diseases,  and  their  remedies,  depends  on  the 
notion  so  generally  entertained  by  unprofessional 
persons,  that  the  nerves  and  the  imagination,  and, 
consequently,  “ nervous  99  and  “  imaginary  ”  dis¬ 
eases  are  synonimous  terms  ;  that  diseases  <  f  this 
class  have  no  existence  but  in  the  distempered 
fancies  of  the  patients,  or  in  some  indescribable 
commotion  of  the  “  nervous  influence  j”  and  as 


*  Lord  Bacon’s  Essays, 
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it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  in  such 
diseases  there  is  a  great  subserviency  to  moral  im¬ 
pression,  it  is  concluded  that  the  body  is  affected, 
but  in  a  secondary  way,  and  that  the  disease  being 
in  the  mind,  is  more  properly  a  subject  for  moral 
than  for  medical  discipline*  When  such  a  disease 
therefore  is  cured  by  a  strong  mental  excitement, 
the  effect  is  considered  as  quite  natural  and  simple; 
but  a  broad  line  is  drawn  between  diseases  of  this 
class,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  sensible  de¬ 
rangement  in  the  functions  of  the  organs,  or  a 
tangible  alteration  in  their  structure ;  here  they 
say  is  physical  derangement ;  here  the  “  nerves  ” 
(considered  as  synonimous  with  the  imagination) 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.- — Here  a  cure 
must  be  effected  by  physical  means,  and  if  those 
fail,  relief  must  be  sought  from  above. 

But  Anatomy  suggests  a  very  different  view  of 
the  subject :  from  thence  we  learn,  that  the  animal 
body  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  namely,  a  part 
that  feels,  and  a  part  that  moves.  The  sentient 
part  consists  of  the  brain,  spinal-marrow,  and 
nerves,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  what  is 
called  the  nervous  system.  The  moving  parts 
consist  of  the  muscles  and  the  internal  organs,  as 
the  heart,  arteries,  lungs,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
organs  (with  the  exception  of  the  brain  and  nerves) 
which  are  subservient  to  the  functions  of  life.  But 
it  can  be  proved,  that  the  moving  parts  derive 
their  power  of  feeling  and  of  moving  exclusively 


from  the  nervous  system,  because  the  dividing  a 
nerve  utterly  deprives  the  part  to  which  its 
branches  are  distributed,  of  sensation  as  well  as 
motion  ;  *  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  nervous 
system  is  equally  affectable,  or  liable  to  be  acted 
upon,  by  moral  and  by  physical  agency  ;  because, 
an  onion  held  to  the  nose,  ora  tender  recollection 
passing  across  the  mind,  will  equally  affect  the 
nerve  which  presides  over  the  “  fountain  of  tears,”! 
and  fear,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  more  potent 
than  fox-glove  or  squill.  It  follows  then,  that  no 
limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  influence  which  the 
nerves,  and  through  them  the  moral  affections,  or 
(to  use  the  common  expression)  the  imagination 
may  exercise  on  the  animal  economy  in  health  and 
in  disease.! 


But  there  are  certain  moral  feelings  which  have 
a  power  not  only  to  derange  the  functions ,  but 
to  destroy  the  structure  of  certain  organs;  thus 
long  protracted  grief  produces  diseases  of  the 
liver,  heart,  and  lungs;  and  the  anatomist  who 
examines  the  body  which  has  sunk  under  the  work- 
ings  of  a  wouuded  spirit,  will  find  the  sentiment 


*  See  Note  A.  Appendix. 

“  O  lacrhymarum  fans,  tenero  sacros 
“  Ducentium  ortus.  ex  aninio,”  &c. 

(Alcaic  Fragment.) — Gray’s  Letters. 


I  See  Note  C.  Appendix. 
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embodied  in  the  disorganized  liver,  the  tubereula- 
ted  lungs,  or  the  flaceid  and  extenuated  heart.* 
Again,  diseases  of  physical  origin  in  the  heart, 
liver,  or  lungs,  excite  the  corresponding  moral 
affections  with  which  these  organs  are  associated  ; 
thus  a  palpitating  heart  fills  the  bosom  with  vague 
terrors,  and  a  torpid  liver  entails  all  the  horrors 
of  hypochondriasis. 

The  yellow  bile  that  on  your  bosom  floats, 

Engenders  all  those  melancholy  thoughts. 

Dryden. 

is  at  least  as  good  an  authority  in  medicine  as  it  is 
in  poetry. 

That  all  diseases,  therefore,  are  when  not 
caused ,  at  least  maintained  by  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  can  no  longer  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  part  the  same  system 

performs  in  effecting  a  cure. 

\ 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  action  of  every 
organ  in  the  body  may  be  increased,  diminished, 
or  discharged,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  deal  with  the  nerves  by  which  it  is  supplied ; 
and  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  nerves  being,  as 
it  were,  the  link  which  connects  the  moral  and 
the  physical  part  of  our  natures,  may  be  equally 


* 


Note  B.  Appendix. 
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influenced  by  moral  or  by  physical  agency,  it 
follows  then  that  if  we  but  knew  the  appropriate 
moral  agents,  as  well  as  we  do  the  medical  ones, 
and  had  them  as  perfectly  under  our  command, 
the  cure  of  any  cureable  disease  might  as  cer* 
tainly  be  effected  by  the  one  means  as  by  the 
other.  But,  unfortunately,  “  the  great  passions” 
are  but  unmanageable  medicines,  and  although 
some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  in  Germany 
to  introduce  them  into  the  Materia  Medica,  *  I 
have  not  heard  that  in  this  country,  James’s 
Powder  lias  been  superseded  by  terror,  opium 
by  a  prosing  sermon,  or  Ether  and  Sal  Volatile 
by  good  humour  and  wit. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
disposition  to  be  affected  by  moral  and  by  physical 
influences  is  different  in  almost  every  individual, 
and  varies  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times ;  and  that  almost  invariably  women  are 
more  susceptible  to  moral  impressions  than  men : 
hence  it  is  that  women  have  ever  been  “  the 
chosen  vessels”  for  enthusiasm,  and  the  most 
approved  subjects  for  delusion. 


*  In  a  late  German  work,  several  cases  of  Epilepsy  Mania, 
and  other  nervous  affections,  are  reported  to  have  been  cured 
by  letting  the  patients  drop  (when  they  least  expected  it) 
through  a  trap  door,  care  being  taken  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  safely  on  a  feather-bed  below.  See  Alberti  Diss.  de 
Therapeia  Imaginaria  von  meschen  die  ans  unbildung  gesen 
werden.  Hall,  1821. 
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“  Wheu  priests  (says  the  sagacious  Selden) 
come  into  a  family,  they  do  as  a  man  who  would 
set  fire  to  a  house,  he  does  not  put  his  torch  to 
the  brick  wall,  but  he  thrusts  into  the  thatch 

they  work  upon  the  women,  but  they  let  the  men 
alone” 

» 

These  general  observations  will,  I  trust,  render 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  particular 
examination  of  the  cases  of  Miss  Maria  Lalor, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart.  From  the  most  attentive 
consideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
the  statements  of  the  medical  attendants,  I  can 
discover  no  evidence  of  any  change  of  structure 
having  been  induced  in  either  case  by  the  long 
continued  disorder  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  so 
far  the  diseases  may  (in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term)  be  considered  as  purely  “  nervous 
no  stress,  however,  should  be  laid  on  this  po'int 
further,  than  as  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  cure  5  for  had  there  been  an  inflam¬ 
mation  to  be  allayed,  or  a  tumour  to  be  discussed, 
these  changes,  being  equally  under  the  controul 
of  the  nervous  system,  might  as  certainly  be 
affected  by  an  appropriate  mental  impression,  as 
by  the  most  powerful  sedatives  or  deobstruents, 
which  the  Materia  Medica  supplies. 

This  statement,  however  startling,  admits  of  a 
satisfactory  illustration : 


*  Testimonial  No.  2. 
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Inflammation  (it  is  well  known)  consists  chiefly 
in  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  in¬ 
flamed  part,  in  consequence  of  some  irritation 
acting  upon  the  nerves,  which  regulate  the  actions 
of  the  vessels  which  circulate  the  blood.  Suppose 
the  inflammation  to  be  established  in  the  face,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  while  at  its  height  the  patient 
were  unexpectedly  to  witness  some  scene  of  horror 
which  sent  back  the  blood  to  his  heart,  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  so  long  as  this  feeling  was  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  the  face  was  left  pale  and  blood¬ 
less,  the  inflammation  would  be  arrested,  and  that, 
too,  more  suddenly  and  more  certainly  than  by 
taking  away  blood  from  the  arm  ?  Let  us  further 
suppose  that  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system, 
which  emptied  the  inflamed  or  turged  vessels  was 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  accidental  and  temporary 
irritation  which  was  the  cause  of  the  inflammation, 
then  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  effect,  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  disease  ( a  local  inflammation )  would 
be  permanently  cured  by  an  almost  momentary 
mental  impression .  In  any  other  given  case,  we 
have  only  to  suppose,  that  the  immediate  action 
of  the  mental  impression  upon  the  nerves,  and 
through  them  upon  the  heart  and  aitenes,  is 
something  different  from,  or  opposite  to  the  mor¬ 
bid  action  (whatever  that  may  be)  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  disease,  and  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  if  such  a  mental  impression  were  maintained 
for  a  sufficient  length  time,  the  disease  might  be 
cured.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  statement  to  say, 
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that  many  have  sunk  under  the  effects  of  a  de¬ 
pressing  passion,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  “  a 
broken  heart,”  in  spite  of  the  consolations  of 
friendship,  or  of  religion,  or  even  of  a  cheering 
hope,  derived  from  some  favorable  change  in 
their  circumstances ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  consolation  (to  take  effect)  must  have  refe¬ 
rence  not  only  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  affliction,  but  to  the  state  of  mind  and  pre¬ 
vious  habits  of  thinking  of  the  sufferer ;  and,  in 
the  second,  the  consolation,  however  sufficient, 
may  arrive  too  late,  an  organic  injury  may  have 
been  inflicted  which  no  human  means  can  repair. 
The  house  that  is  levelled  by  a  storm  cannot  be 
rebuilt  by  a  calm.* 

But  still  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  nature  or  force 
of  the  moral  impression  which  was  made  on  Miss 
Lalor  and  Mrs.  Stuart  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  effects  which  were  produced.  Now,  although 
it  would  be  but  a  petitio  principii  to  affirm,  that 
the  impression  was  sufficient,  since  it  produced  the 
effect,  still  I  think  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  better  calculated  to 
exalt  the  imagination,  and  to  engross  every 
faculty  of  the  soul,  than  that  of  a  young  enthu- 


*  It  has  been  somewhere  said,  that  before  an  affliction  is 
digested  consolation  comes  too  soon,  and  after  it  is  digested  it 
comes  too  late,  so  that  there  is  in  fact  scarcely  a  hair’s  breadth 
for  the  consoler  to  take  aim  at. 

C 
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siast,  who,  exhausted  by  long  suffering,  and  hope¬ 
less  of  relief  from  all  human  means,  throws  herself 
on  the  Divine  Mercy,  and  comes  with  an  un¬ 
doubting  faith  into  the  very  presence  of  her  God — 
she  believes  that,  at  that  instant,  her  case  is  spe¬ 
cially  commended  to  his  mercy,  by  one  who  has 
already  found  favour  in  his  sight,  who  has  already 
been  the  dispenser  of  his  mercies  upon  earth ; 
during  the  long  service  of  the  mass  she  feels  that 
her  fate  is  in  suspense — she  adds  prayer  to  prayer — 
entreaty  to  entreaty  ;  her  strength  increases  with 
every  effort — the  Deity  relents — she  is  the  chosen 
object  of  his  care — she  sinks  to  the  ground,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  force  of  her  gratitude  and  her 
love.* 

If  such  feelings  be  not  sufficient  to  change  the 
whole  current  of  existence,  they  would  (1  should 
think)  be  to  the  full  as  likely  to  effect  a  favorable 
change  in  such  a  complaint  as  Mrs.  Stuart’s,  as 
“  bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  up  the  nose,” 
and  even  “  .80  peas  on  the  crown  of  the  head,” 
and  “  5  kidney-beans  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.”* 

"  I  do  then  most  unaffectedly  and  ardently  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  true  religion,  for  the  sake  of  science, 
and  for  the  sake  of  that  peace,  which'  is  never  so 
much  endangered  as  when  the  opinions  of  men  are 
divided  upon  matters  which  concern  them  the 


*  See  Mrs.  Stuart's  Affidavit. 


least,  that  there  may  be  an  end  to  miracles— I 
mean  to  medical  miracles— and  if  man  in  his  pre¬ 
sumption  will  enlist  the  Almighty  in  his  quarrels, 
and  call  upon  him  to  declare  his  side,  and  display 
his  banner,  let  him  at  least  demand  some  <5  sign 
and  wonder”  worthy  of  his  name ;  and  when 
“  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent  is  stretched  forth,” 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  appear,  if  not  in  a  more 
worthy,  at  least  in  a  less  equivocal  demonstration 
of  power  than  in  restoring  a  young  lady  to  her 
voice,  or  a  hypochondriacal  nun  to  the  use  of  her 
limbs. 


A  P  P  E  N  D I  X. 


Note  A. 

By  cutting  across  the  nerves  which  connect  the  stomach  and 
lungs  with  the  brain,  we  interrupt  digestion  and  respiration,  as 
certainly  as  by  cutting  across  the  nerves  of  the  arm  we  can 
deprive  that  member  of  the  power  of  feeling  and  of  motion  ; 
upon  the  same  principle  the  action  of  some  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  may  be  prevented,  by  intercepting  the  nervous  com¬ 
munication  between  the  part  to  which  the  poison  has  been 
applied  and  the  brain.  Thus  if  the  8th  pair  of  nerves,  or  those 
which  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach,  be  directed  beloxu 
the  branches  which  supply  the  lungs,  the  effects  of  certain 
poisons  which  act  immediately  on  the  nervous  system,  without 
being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  will  scarcely  be  perceived.* 


*  See  the  numerous  observations  on  the  division  of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves, 
by  Willis,  Ilaighton,  Dupuytrin,  Brodie,  Magendie,  Wilson,  Philip,  &c. 

Enfin  il  parait  q’  un  petit  nombre  de  ces  poisons  detruit  la  vie  en  agissant 
sur  les  extemeties  nerveuses.  —  Orfilla  Tom  2d,  p.  82. 

“  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  poisons,  which  in  these  experiments 
were  applied  internally,  produce  their  effects  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system,  without  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation.” 


Brodis  Philos.  Transact.  1811. 
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Note  B. 

(Page  7.)  In  what  degree  the  Pathological  principle  stated 
above,  bears  upon  the  cases  of  Miss  Lalor  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
must  for  ever  remain  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  principle  itself  called  in  question 
by  a  person  styling  himself  a  <£  Surgeon  ”  and  “  a  Lecturer  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.”  This  gentleman  calls  upon  me,  in 
no  very  courteous  terms,  “  to  give  one  well  authenticated  case  in 
'proof  of  my  daring  assertion,”  that  assertion  being  (as  he  states  it 
himself)  “  that  there  are  certain  moral  feelings  which  have  a 
“  power  not  only  to  derange  th e  functions,  but  to  destroy  the 
“  structure  of  certain  organs  ;  thus  long  protracted  grief  pro- 
“  duces  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  anato- 
“  mist  who  examines  the  body  which  has  sunk  under  the 
“  workings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  will  find  the  sentiment 
“  embodied  in  the  disorganized  liver,  the  tuberculated  lungs, 
“  and  the  flaccid  and  extenuated  heart.”  Now,  however 
determined  I  may  be  to  avoid  any  thing  like  controversy,  as 
this  challenge  relates  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  it,  let  it  come  from 
what  quarter  it  may ;  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  refer  the 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  the  justly  celebrated 
work  of  M.  Portal  on  the  Liver,  where  he  will  find  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  requires.  For  the  information  of  my  unpro¬ 
fessional  readers,  I  shall  select  a  few  cases  from  the  8th 
chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  “  State  of 
the  Inver  after  strong  moral  affections”  De  V  etat  du  Foie  apres 
des  vives  affections  morales. 

Obs.  B.  A  man  after  having  experienced  many  severe  reverses 
in  his  fortune,  fell  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  melancholy ;  he 
had  an  aversion  to  food  and  drink,  his  legs  swelled,  his 
body  became  emaciated,  and  he  soon  sunk  under  his  sufferings. 

On  examining  the  body,  the  liver  was  found  black,  and  as  it 
were  sphacelated . 


Obs.  G.  M.  Sorin,  wlio  was  engaged  in  extensive  specula¬ 
tions  in  corn,  was  sent  to  the  Bastile  by  M.  Turgot ;  while  he 
was  engaged  in  justifying  himself  against  the  crimes  which 
were  imputed  to  him,  he  supported  his  captivity  with  courage 
and  force  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  prison,  he 
began  to  experience  a  sense  of  general  langour,  indigestion, 
listlessness,  and  nervous  affections,  &c.  He  became  emaci¬ 
ated,  the  region  of  the  stomach  became  painful,  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  became  yellow,  &c.  and  Mr.  Portal  discovered  a 
swelling  of  the  liver,  which  occupied  the  umbilical  et  epiga- 
tric  regions,  &c.  M.  Sorin  sunk  under  the  usual  effects  of 
^iver  disease ;  and  on  examination  after  death,  the  liver  was 
found  to  have  acquired  an  immense  volume — it  was  altogether 
disorganized  in  some  parts,  being  converted  into  a  substance 
as  soft  as  brain,  in  others  as  hard  as  cartilage.  Then  follows 
the  case  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Rohan,  to  whom  the  affair 
of  the  necklace  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  by  the  vexation,  and 
consequent  liver  disease,  which  it  induced,  and  then  the  more 
interesting  one  of  M.  Necker,  “  whose  disease  commenced 
from  the  moment  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  over 
which  he  presided,  took  a  turn  so  different  from  that  which  he 
had  hoped.”  So  much  for  the  influence  of  the  mind  in  pro¬ 
ducing  “  disorganization  of  the  liver.’'  Now  with  respect  to 
the  lungs  :  M.  Portal  in  his  work,  Sur  La  Phthisie  Pulmo- 
naire,  enters  at  large  into  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
those  derangements  in  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  produced  by 
long  continued  agitation  of  mind,  and  which  terminate  at  length 
in  alteration  of  their  structure  ;  he  adds,  “  among  the  various 
alterations  of  structure  which  are  found  in  consumptive  subjects 
of  this  class ,  there  is  one  which  is  common  to  every  other 
species  of  consumption,  namely,  suppuration  of  the  lungs; 
but  there  arc  others  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  such  are  indura¬ 
tions  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  &c.”  And  so  much  for  the 
influence  of  the  mind  in  producing  “  Tuberculated  Lungs.'' 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  feelings  in  pro¬ 
ducing  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  I  hope  the  authority  of 


M.  Corvisart  will  be  considered  as  sufficient.  This  distin¬ 
guished  physician  and  pathologist  having  stated  in  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  discourse  that  the  frequency  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  violent  passions  of  men, 
proceeds  to  say,  to  any  one  who  doubts  of  the  fatal  organic 
changes  produced  in  the  heart  by  the  influence  of  the  moral 
feelings,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  in  a  sudden  access 
of  rage  the  heart  has  actually  burst !  §  and  I  am  not  the  only 
physician  who  has  found  that  organic  lesions  were  much  more 
frequent  during  the  tremendous  times  of  the  revolution  than 
in  the  ordinary  calm  of  social  order. ”  *  And,  again,  speaking 
of  the  causes  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  “  but  of  all 
the  causes  capable  of  producing  organic  diseases  in  general, 
and  especially  those  of  the  heart,  the  most  power  ful,  beyond  all 
doubt ,  are  the  moral  affections.  The  bloody  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  the  dreadful  spectacles  which  it  presented,  the 
destruction  of  fortunes,  the  terrors,  the  anxieties,  the  griefs 
that  it  entailed,  have,  in  these  latter  times,  furnished  abundant 
proofs  of  the  all  powerful  influence  of  the  moral  affections  in 
developing  organic  disease.  How  often  have  we  seen  in 
the  hospital,  persons  once  opulent,  but  now  reduced  to  beg¬ 
gary,  looking  for  a  termination  to  their  misfortunes  in  a  speedy 
death,  which,  however,  is  but  too  long  delayed  by  the  slow 
progress  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.” f  And  so  much 
for  the  influence  of  the  moral  affections  in  producing  disease 
of  the  heart.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  organic  change, 


§  Sir  — -  — —  sitting,  after  dinner,  with  some  friends  in  Morrisson’s  Hotel, 
Dawson-street,  took  up  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  saw  the  name  of  his  own 
son  among  the  list  of  the  killed  at  the  storming  of  Bergen- op-zoon ;  the 
paper  fell  from  his  hand,  he  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
no  more. 

I  examined  his  body  on  the  following  day,  and  found  a  rent  of  nearly 
an  inch  in  length  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  preparation  is 
now  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.— A. 
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which  the  depressing  passions  induce  in  the  heart,  1  select 
one  case  out  of  a  great  number  of  similar  ones,  from  the  valu¬ 
able  work  of  M.  Corvisart. 

Obs.  20.  A  farrier,  aged  about  forty-one,  of  a  robust  con¬ 
stitution,  experienced  some  severe  afflictions,  which,  for  a  time , 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  reason  ;  he  soon  began  to  suffer 
from  those  symptoms  which  announce  the  formation  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  (here  the  symptoms  are  described  at 
length  ;)  he  died  on  the  day  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital . 
then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  appearances  which 
were  observed  on  opening  the  body:  the  heart  was  soft, flaccid, 
and  extenuated,  molle  et flasque  et  ses  parois  etaient  amincies.  * 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  out  my  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
“The  surgeon,”  both  as  to  the  “  disorganized  liver,  the  tuber- 
culated  lungs,  and  the  flaccid  and  extenuated  heart and  I 
persuade  myself  that  he  will  feel  that  by  answering  his  appeal 
in  this  way,  rather  than  by  retorting  charges  of  “  ignorance 
and  presumption,”  I  have  best  consulted  the  interests  of  science, 
and  the  respect  which  is  due  from  the  members  of  a  liberal 
profession  towards  each  other. 


Note  C. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  which  can  be  given  of  the  almost 
unbounded  influence  of  the  imagination  over  the  functions  of 
the  animal  economy,  is  supplyed  by  the  following  interesting 
fact  in  natural  history,  which  is  related  by  Captain  Franklin, 
in  his  “Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea:” — A  young  Chipewyan 
had  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  band,  for  the  purpose  of 
trenching  beaver,  when  his  wife,  who  was  his  sole  companion, 
and  in  her  first  pregnancy,  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour. 


*  p.  104. 


She  died  on  the  third  day  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  boy. 
The  husband  was  inconsolable,  and  vowed  in  his  anguish  never 
to  take  another  woman  to  wife  ;  but  his  grief  was  soon  in  some 
degree  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  infant  son.  To 
preserve  its  life,  he  descended  to  the  office  of  a  nurse,  so  de¬ 
grading  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chipewyan,  as  partaking  of  the  duties 
of  a  woman  ;  he  swaddled  it  in  soft  moss,  fed  it  with  broth 
made  from  the  flesh  of  deer,  and,  to  still  its  cries,  applied  it  to 
his  breast,  praying  earnestly  to  the  Great  Master  of  Life  to  assist 
his  endeavours.  The  force  of  the  powerful  passion  by  which  he 
was  actuated ,  produced  the  same  effect  in  his  case  as  it  has  done 
in  some  others  which  are  recorded.  A  flow  of  milk  actually 
took  place  from  his  breast :  he  succeeded  in  rearing  his  child, 
taught  him  to  be  a  hunter,  and  when  he  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  chose  him  a  wife  from  the  tribe.  Our  informant 
(Mr.  Wentzel)  added,  that  he  had  often  seen  this  Indian,  and 
that  his  left  breast,  even  then,  retained  the  unusual  size  it  had 
acquired  in  his  occupation  of  nurse. — p.  157  -  8. 

Here  then  is  an  instance,  (and  I  shall  presently  show  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a?solitary  one,)  of  a  sudden  and  total  change 
both  of  organization  and  of  function,  being  effected  in  the 
animal  economy  —  a  change  which,  when  we  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  wrought,  and  the  effects  which 
were  produced,  exhibits  every  property  of  a  Miracle,  except 
the  gratuitous  one  of  its  “  being  performed  in  attestation  of  a 
truth.”  For  it  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with,  and  contrary  to 
the  usual  constitution  and  course  of  things,” — “  a  sensible  de¬ 
viation  from  the  laws  of  nature,” — •“  an  effect  above  human, 
or  natural  power.’*  Thefactcanbe  explained  only  upon  one  of 
two  suppositions  —  either  “  The  Creator  and  Preserver  of  ALL 
Mankind,”  (by  whatever  name,  or  in  whatever  language  he 
may  be  invoked,)  may  incline  with  equal  mercy  to  the  fervent 
prayer  of  the  naked  savage,  breathed  from  the  depths  of  the 
desert  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  to  the  “  intercession” 
af  the  princely  Priest,  offered  up  at  the  high  alter,  with  all 
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those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  thought  to  give  such 
efficacy  to  prayer :  Ok,  there  is  a  principle  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy  pre-established  by  an  all-wise  and  benificent  Creator, 
which,  when  called  into  action  by  an  appropriate  excitement, 
enables  the  male  animal  to  perform  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  important  functions  of  the  female,  without  calling  upon 
the  Deity  to  manifest  his  power,  by  subverting  any  of  those  law’s 
which  he  had  himself  established  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Universe.  The  Roman  Catholic  who  holds  that  Miracles  are 
performed  “  only  in  attestation  of  a  truth/’  and  who  affirms 
that,  that  truth  is  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  cannot  adopt  the  first  or  miraculous  explanation  of  the 
fact,  for  then  he  must  be  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
Chipewyan  religion  ;  and  if  he  adopts  the  second,  which  refers 
it  to  natural  causes,  he  cannot  consistently  be  offended  with 
those  who  would  explain  his  lesser  Miracles  upon  a  similar 
principle.  But  the  truth  is,  that  w'hen  the  subject  is  viewed  by 
the  light  of  natural  history,  it  loses  the  whole  of  its  superna¬ 
tural  character,  and  subsides,  or  is  exalted  into  an  example  of 
one  of  those  wonderful  provisions  of  nature  by  which  (looking 
to  a  final  cause)  it  would  appear  that  every  possible  contin¬ 
gency  which  can  endanger  the  existence  of  any  species  of 
animals  is  foreseen  and  provided  against.  Baron  Humboldt, 
the  coolest,  the  most  cautious,  and  most  accurate  of  travellers, 
bears  testimony  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  precisely  similar 
fact  in  South  America: 

“  In  the  village  of  Arenas,”  says  that  distinguished  philos¬ 
opher,  “  there  lives  a  labourer,  Francisco  Lozano,  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  physiological  phenomenon,  highly  calculated  to  strike 
the  imagination,  though  it  is  very  conformable  to  the  known 
laws  of  organized  nature.  This  man  has  suckled  a  child  with 
his  own  milk.  The  mother  having  fallen  sick,  the  father,  to 
quiet  the  infant,  took  it  into  his  bed,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom.  Lozano,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  had  never 
remarked,  till  that  day,  that  he  had  milk  :  but  the  irritation  of 
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the  nipple  sucked  by  the  child,  caused  the  secretion  of  that 
liquid.  The  milk  was  thick  and  very  sweet.  The  father  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  increased  size  of  his  hreast,  suckled  his  child  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  during  five  months.  He  drew  on  himself 
the  attention  of  his  neighbours  ;  but  he  never  thought,  as  he 
probably  would  have  done  in  Europe,  of  deriving  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  curiosity  he  excited.  We  saw  the  certificate 
which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  to  attest  this  remarkable 
fact,  eye-witnesses  of  which  are  still  living.  They  assured  us, 
that,  during  this  suckling,  the  child  had  no  other  nourishment 
than  the  milk  of  his  father.  Lozano,  who  was  not  at  Arenas 
during  our  journey  to  the  missions,  came  to  us  at  Cumana.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  son,  who  was  then  thirteen  years  of 
age.  M.  Bonpland  examined,  with  attention,  the  father’s 
breast,  and  found  it  wrinkled  like  those  of  women  who  have 
given  suck.  He  observed  that  the  lfeft  breast  in  particular  was 
much  enlarged,  which  Lozano  explained  to  us  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  two  breasts  did  not  furnish  milk  in  the 
same  abundance.  Don  Vencente,  Emperan  Governor  of  the 
Province,  sent  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  phenomenon 
to  Cadiz.” 

It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  both  among 
human  kind  and  animals,  males  whose  breasts  contain  milk.  * 
The  ancients  speak  of  the  milk  of  the  he-goats  of  Lemnos 
and  Corsica,  and  Blumenback  and  Humbolt  have  seen,  in 
Hanover,  a  he-goat,  that,  for  a  great  number  of  years 
yielded  more  milk  than  a  female  goat,  f  Alexander  Bene- 
dictus,  an  anatomist  of  Verona,  relates  the  history  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Syria,  who  to  calm  the  uneasiness  of  his  child, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  its  mother,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  ; 


*  Alhanas  Joannides  de  mammarnm  structura,  1801,  p.  6.  Haller 
Element  Physiol,  tom.  7,  p.  1 8. 

f  Blumenback  Verglucli  Anat.  1805,  p.  504.  Reil  arch  der  Physiol, 
tom,  3,  p.  449.  Montegre  Gazette  de  Sante. 
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the  milk  immediately  came  in  such  abundance  that  the  father 
could  take  on  himself  the  nourishment  of  his  child  without 
assistance.*  Other  examples  are  related  by  Santorellus, 
Paria  and  Robert  Earl  of  Cork,  f 
• 

The  fact,  therefore,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  it  admits-  of 
this  simple  explanation  upon  “  natural  principles.”  The  germ 
of  a  mammary,  or  milk-secreting  gland,  exists  in  all  male  as 
well  as  female  animals -of  the  class  mammalia;  in  man  it  is 
frequently  in  a  state  of  active  secretion  at  the  periods  of  birth, 
and  of  puberty  ;  and  in  some  families  and  in  some  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  breasts  of  the  males  are  considerably  developed,  so 
as  at  least  to  equal  those  of  the  ordinary  size  in  women,  f 
It  is  easy  then  to  conceive  that  where  the  organ  exists,  its 
latent  powers  may  be  called  into  activity  by  an  appropriate 
stimulus,  which  may  be  either  a  physical  one,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  he-goats  ;  or  a  moral  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian. 


*  Maripetrus  sacri  ordinis  Equestris  tradidit  syrum  quemdam  cui  filius 
mortua  conjuge,  supererat,  ubera  sacpius,  admovisse,  ut  famen  filii  ragientis 
frustraret,  continuatoque  suctu  laete  manasse  papillam  ;  quo  exinde  nutri- 
tus  est,  magno  toiius  urbis  miraculo. 

Alex.  Benedicte  hum.  Corp.  Anatome,  1549,  lib.  3.  595. 

•f  Miscel.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  1688,  Philos.  Transact.  1741,  p.  810. 

f  My  friend,  Mr.  Colles,  assisted  me  in  removing  a  breast  of  this  kind, 
which  had  become  the  seat  of  a  true  cancer  !  The  gentleman  died  some 
time  afterwards  from  a  return  of  the  disease. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  pretended  weakness  of  the  native  Americans, 
travellers  have  mentioned,  the  milk  contained  in  the  breasts  of  men;  it  has 
even  been  gravely  asserted,  that  in  a  part  of  Brazil,  it  is  the  men,  and  not 
the  women,  who  suckle  the  children.  Clavigero  Storia  di-Messico,  tom.  4, 
p.  169. 
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